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France a la Saint Médard: A Supplement 


Rosert Bruce Car /nstructor in Social Relations, 
Junor College, Boston University 


The perseverance in a recognizably vad policy, justified by the theory that 
more of the same will accomplish what the policy has already failed to ac- 
complish, has been characteristic of much of French action since the war. 
But that this perseverance has not made Frenchmen happy or proud is 
perfectly clear. There has been no more poignant expression of this anguish 
than the events in Paris at the time of Suez, when the French journals had 
imposed on them a total news blackout. While French troops were threaten- 
ing the independence of Egypt, Frenchmen were burning the headquarters 
of the French Communist Party as a protest against the events in Hungary. 
It would be unfair to question the passion for freedom which exists in France, 
but it would not be unfair to see in this gesture a desperate attempt of some 
Frenchmen to rescue the picture of themselves as purveyors of freedom in the 
face of the fait accompli of the government. 

The desperate measures which the French have felt themselves forced 
to take have been acted out against a background of defeat, disillusion, and 
despair. The Fourth Republic has turned out to be very like the Third. The 
collapse of the Third Republic, the Vichy Government, and Pétain have 
constituted blows to French pride as well as to French power. France’s hope 
that she might steer a course between the Scylla and Charybdis of Russia 
and the United States has not been entirely realized. Marshall aid, although 
accepted with misgivings, was accepted as necessary to an economic and 
social rebirth. The victory of the Allies over France’s traditional enemy was 
to have marked the beginning of a brave new world. In the event a demili- 
tarized Germany has prospered — in French eyes, frighteningly. France, in 
the same period, has suffered military defeat in Indo-China and seems well 
on her way to defeat in Algeria. The cost of these two wars has been heavy, 
the bill has been paid at the expense of much needed investment in capital 
goods, and the conflicts have tended to harden class lines, multiply suspicions, 
and make common efforts for the common good exceedingly difficult. 

One meets these suspicions everywhere in France, and they have cer- 
tain consequences. There is a Rouen manufacturer who grows indignant at 
the sight of workers’ housing developments. ‘‘Why build houses for them? 
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They are all Communists.”’ It has never occurred to him that there are some 
good reasons why a French worker becomes a Communist, not the least of 
which is the lack of decent housing in a nation which, somewhat to its sur- 
prise, is being faced by the problems of a growing population. Consequently, 
afraid and suspicious, the Rouen manufacturer does not plow his profits back 
into his business, nor invest in the national industry, but rather collects 
Swiss and American currency “...in case of revolution.” At the other end 
of the social scale, and as a result of the selfishness of the upper French bour- 
geoisie, a Parisian bus ticket-taker (living with in-laws, wife, and child in two 
cheap hotel rooms) concludes that ‘France will never get anyplace.’’ There 
are those who are willing to add “‘without direct proletarian action.”’ There 
is the elegant demi mondaine whose son is threatened by the draft, and who 
understandably concludes that “‘it is not at all amusing to go to Africa to be 
killed by Arabs.” There is the bitter housewife who commented on the 
thousands-strong North African demonstration of late last winter (incor- 
rectly, but with understandable fear) ‘‘it is Morocco occupying us.” 

Perhaps there is no more confused, frightened, or bitter group than the 
army of small shop-keepers desperately struggling to maintain a middle class 
identity in the face of France’s need for increased industrialization and re- 
modelled distribution. It is these people who have been attracted to the 
charms of Poujade. The man is interesting only in the degree to which he can 
be used by more intelligent and conceivably more vicious people than him- 
self. But the mood which he represents is uncomfortably like the mood of the 
disinherited German middle classes of the 1920’s. Like that mood, his is 
tinged with an anti-semitism which, although respectable in one French 
tradition, has lain dormant for some time. 

In this connection, it may well be not the least important result of the 
Mendes-France experience that the premier offered a focus for latent anti- 
semitism which Poujade was later able to cash in on. There are many people 
in France who will solemnly assure one that Mendes is not really French 
(hence disloyal) since his family has resided in France a mere 450 years. 
Certainly Mendes has been slandered on this level as well as many others. 
His views are not as popular in France as they are in the United States. He 
insisted that the Indo-Chinese war must be liquidated, that intelligent dis- 
cussion must be opened in North Africa, that France must attack her social 
and economic problems. He was successful, although viciously criticized, in 
terminating the war in Indo-China, he set the stage for the North African 
drama, although it was left for Edgar Faure to write the rather novel script. 
He was never allowed to reach the area of economic reform, which is his 
special talent, and which constituted his special threat to wine, wheat, and 
industry on both sides of the Mediterranean. The much-publicized advocacy 
of milk drinking was merely the first rhetorical flourish in a much more 
important critique of French problems. 

And so one comes full circle. Having called to power a man who was 
indeed able to accomplish certain unattractive tasks, the Assembly hooted 
him out of power. There has been an attempt to paint him with the brush 
of the defeat and dishonor of France, there has been an attempt to take up 
once more the idea that although things look bad, by persisting in the same 
path they will begin to look better. 

The picture here painted is not a cheerful one. It is least of all cheerful 
for an avowed Francophile, which this writer is. But there are some signs of 
hope. In the Spring of 1956 there was a certainty in many quarters that 
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disaster was not far away. Most persons involved in political analysis were 
predicting a Poujadiste-Army coup, or alternately a rapprochement of 
DeGaulle and Mendes to forestall such a coup. After the bitter winter, the 
scandalous rise in prices, the temporary disappearance of food from the 
markets, the temper of France was not good. The disaster came in a wildly 
different form from that which was expected. But it may have provided an 
opportunity for an agonizing reappraisal of France’s place in the world and 
what it means to be a Frenchman. The Mollet government has not covered 
itself with glory, but it has lasted. No one has been willing to take the re- 
sponsibility of overthrowing it, and thus encouraging the parties in the taking 
of immovable positions. Among intellectuals, who in France are listened to, 
criticism of Algerian policy has united such strange bed-fellows as Frangois 
Mauriac and Claude Bourdet, Catholic and Socialist, respectively. A general 
has recently resigned his commission in disapproval of the conduct of the 
war, and Le Afonde, most powerful of the French dailies, has been editorializ- 
ing against improper police methods and restrictions on freedom of discussion 
both in France and in North Africa. In another area, France has again 
turned to the concept of a cooperative Europe with renewed enthusiasm. 
The signs are not conclusive, but they are more hopeful than one might 
expect from France’s recent past. 


Notes on the African Research and Studies 
Program 


A.M., Ph.D. candidate in the De- 
partment of Psychology; and Mr. 
I. L. Markovitz, Brandeis Univer- 
sity, B.A., A.M. candidate in the 
Department of Government. 


African Program Fellowships 


The African Research and Studies 
Program awarded one renewal and 
five new Fellowships for the aca- 
demic year 1957-58. Mr. N. A. 
Bennett, a candidate for the Ph.D. 


degree in the Department of Gov- 
ernment, Boston University, was a- 
warded a renewal of the Fellowship 
he received for the academic year 
1956-57. The new recipients of 
African Program Fellowships are: 
Mr. G. E. Brooks, Jr., Dartmouth, 
B.A., A.M. candidate in the Depart- 
ment of History; Mr. D. J. Cantor, 
Boston University, B.A., A.M. candi- 
date in the Department of Econom- 
ics; Miss M. E. Floelsch, Georgetown 
University, B.S.F.S., A.M. candidate 
in the Department of Government; 
Mrs. B. B. LeVine, University of 
Chicago, A.B., Boston University, 


Ford Foundation Fellowships 


Mr. Larry Salomon, an African 
Program Fellow for the academic 
year 1956-57 and a candidate for the 
Ph.D. degree in the History Depart- 
ment, Boston University, was re- 
cently awarded a Ford Foundation 
Fellowship for eighteen months, be- 
ginning in January, 1958. Mr. 
Salomon will study the policies and 
characteristics of European immigra- 
tion to South Africa since 1910. His 
program will include a six-month 
study period in the United States and 
a twelve-month study tour in the 
Union of South Africa. 
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Spontaneous Imagery: 


Its Nature, Therapeutic Value, and Effect on Personality 
Structure 


WiLLeM J. Pinarb, Professor of Psychology, College of 
Liberal Arts, Boston University 


McGill University psychologists, Hebb, Doane, Scott, and Bexton, 
financed by the Defense Research Board of Canada, made a systematic study 
on the effects of a monotonous situation on individuals removed from per- 
ceptual stimulation for prolonged periods of time. The experimenters found 
that lengthened exposure to a rigidly monotonous environment had deleteri- 
ous effects of a pathological nature on their subjects. This result was not 
altogether unexpected. Previous studies in Human Engineering have shown 
that stereotyped occupations tend to have a detrimental effect on the per- 
formance and morale of the worker. Lindberg flying the Atlantic, Dr. Lilly 
doing “‘the dead man’s float,” truck drivers on a long haul, and brainwashed 
individuals have all testified to the pathological influence of a monotonous 
situation on the human mind. What the McGill psychologists did not expect 
was a certain manifestation in the experiment which they first ignored then 
came to consider as the most outstanding result of their findings. Their sub- 
jects reported ‘‘seeing’”’ images such as dots of light, lines, and geometrical 
patterns. These phenomena were the more surprising since the subjects wore 
translucent visors which prevented patterned vision. The “‘hallucinations”’ 
then became more complex and changed into human and animal forms in 
action. Finally they saw integrated scenes, such as a procession of squirrels 
marching across the visual field. These scenes were frequently distorted and 
were described as being like animated cartoons. 

Since 1948 this author has been conducting an experiment in “‘Spon- 
taneous Imagery,” at Boston University, in which subjects in the initial 
stages of the experiment “‘see’’ the scenes described by Hebb but progres- 
sively go much further afield in their visions. In direct contrast to the noxious 
effects of the Hebb and similar experiments on individuals, however, ‘“‘Spon- 
taneous Imagery” seems to have distinct cathartic and therapeutic value and 
with systematic practice brings about highly desirable changes in personality 
structure. 

Spontaneous images are mental phenomena produced by an act of 
concentration under circumstances which eliminate sensory, more especially 
visual, stimuli as completely as possible or control them as independent 
variables. The subjects are instructed to sit down in a room where light, 
sound, and temperature can be controlled, and to make themselves as com- 
fortable as possible. They are asked to close their eyes and to look with their 
‘“‘mind’s eye” or their “inner eye”’ as if they were looking through a point in 
the middle of their forehead, and to concentrate on what they ‘‘see’’ in the 
visual field no matter what that might be. In no way are they to conjure up 
anything or attempt to hold what they see. Their task is to keep their mind 
exclusively on what presents itself spontaneously. The exercises last half-an- 
hour at a sitting, unless the subject feels compelled to terminate them sooner 
or desires to prolong them. After the conclusion of each session the subject 
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gives a detailed account of what he has seen in the order of its appearance. 
Finally, he is questioned as to his level of concentration, his own explanation 
of the imagery, and his mental and emotional reactions to his experiences. 

Thus far 334 individuals, each of whom has completed more than five 
sessions, handed in 2844 protocols. These were scored, the items tabulated 
under categories which became manifest, and the reactions noted. The scenes 
mentioned in the McGill experiment — bright spots, lines, geometric pat- 
terns, animated objects, landscapes, bizarre or distorted scenes — are ob- 
served very frequently as the table to follow indicates. 


TABLE 
Frequency No. of 
of Subjects 
Major Categories Occurrence Involved 
. Black 2754 322 
. Gray (Cortical Gray?) 2651 314 
. Colors of the Spectrum 2738 309 
. Geometric Patterns 1274 234 
(In black, white, or color) 
. Moving Circles or Bright Spots 984 239 
. Localized Landscapes 1835 218 
. Panoramic Landscapes 1202 210 
. Inanimate Objects 2343 306 
. Animated Objects 1393 258 
. Bodies of Still Water 588 109 
. Waterfalls 311 71 
. Increases or Decreases in Size of Object or 
Scene 452 93 
. Bizarre Objects 243 70 
. Emotional Experiences of Elation or Panic 895 164 
5. Sense of Moving at High Speed Through Space 913 127 
. Opening Serving as Passage 319 54 
. Opening With Light Streaming Through 285 51 
. Action Scenes without Personal Participation 642 66 
. Action Scenes with Personal Participation 238 53 
. Flashes of Silver 122 37 
. Flashes of Gold 71 21 
. Tunnel Experience 25 11 
. Second Phase of the Overall Pattern 10 
. Cosmic Experiences 11 
5. Fourth Dimensional Experiences 5 
. Spiritual Experiences 3 


There seems to be a high correlation between the level of concentration 
exercised and the stage reached in the progressive order of the imagery. The 
individual differences in levels of persistence, application, and concentration, 
therefore, are a likely explanation of the decreasing frequencies in the order 
of the categories. 

Much of the data collected awaits further examination and analysis but 
some things are known at this point. Spontaneous images have their own 
characteristics as distinct from those typical of dreams, hallucinations, fan- 
tasy thinking, and positive and negative after images; or from those found in 
reproductive, hypnogogic, eidetic, and associative images. They are more 
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vivid, real, and detailed, and they can be recalled more readily and clearly 
than other forms of imagery. They cannot be explained in terms of reproduc- 
tive images. They seem to be creative not only of themselves but of a non- 
sensory world which has its own structural and developmental laws. Subjects 
report that while doing these exercises and for a considerable period of time 
afterward, they seem to live in a world of spontaneous imagery within a 
world of sensory experiences, with the former in some strange way facilitating 
the negotiation of the latter. 

In the initial stages of the exercise, images present themselves which 
cover just about the whole gamut of sensory experiences. Certain items, how- 
ever, occur frequently and reliably enough to constitute a regular, develop- 
mental sequence: a black field changing into gray; moving dots and circles; 
geometrical designs; brilliant flashes of highly saturated ‘color; landscapes 
increasing in size and perspective; mountain ranges covered with snow or 
forests; waterfalls and lakes mirroring the surrounding trees; beautiful old 
cities, ‘peacefully settled on the green slopes of high” mountains with the 
inhabitants dressed in gay colors, laughing, singing, and playing in the 
slanting rays of the setting sun; old houses grimacing at the beholder; 
grotesque beings in animate or inanimate forms in action. Somewhere along 
the path the subject experiences the sense of flying through space. Suddenly 
he approaches an ever-receding opening, streaming light and energy at him. 
Finally he enters a rapidly narrowing tunnel at meteoric speed and is faced 
by an exit in the distance the size of a needle point. The terror that ensues 
usually terminates the first phase of the experience. 

The tunnel experience is culminative at first. But the fear diminishes 
with repeated experiences, and the subjects are able to proceed with the 
exercises. Now another world presents itself. Once again landscapes appear, 
but they are different and much further removed from sensory experiences. 
The scenes are panoramic with those in the distance as clear and detailed 
as those close by. It is a land of gently undulating hills, sparsely dotted with 
trees, and grassy plains softly caressed by warm breezes and intersected by 
quietly flowing brooks and rivers. There is no human or animal life whatever, 
and the whole landscape, including the sky flecked with cloudlets, is en- 
veloped in a misty tint of mauve. The general impression is one of friendli- 
ness, stillness, peace, and harmony. 

This second phase is sooner or later abruptly terminated by another 
distressing experience. The explorer is precipitated into a world of stupendous 
forces in chaotic and senseless conflict which is difficult to describe. What 
seems like water, dark and murky, heavy as mercury, is swept into precipi- 
tous waves literally mountain high. These cosmic disturbances are partly 
caused by internal convulsions, partly by screeching tornadoes of terrific 
velocity. The total, terrifying scene is surrounded by a swirling mass of heavy 
mist reflecting enough light to save the pervading gloom from total darkness. 
In the power of these forces and in the midst of elements with the specific 
gravity of lead, the subject is more helpless than a feather in a hurricane. 
Yet, instead of fear, he develops an irresistible wish to die. The subject 
realizes that he is the only living being in a cosmos without life, meaning, or 
purpose. His humiliation is complete when he finds that he is powerless to die 
of his own accord. 

In the final stages of the cosmic experience all the forces in this inferno 
suddenly become aware of the subject, turn on him furiously, and hurl him 
out. He now has a sense of being dead, but with enhanced consciousness. As 
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these experiences progress they are increasingly more difficult to describe. 
In the third and last phase they definitely escape the vocabulary applied to 
sensory life. The following is a rough approximation to the actual experiences. 

The third phase consists of a world of light, of diffused shades and colors, 
ranging from a bright silver through a rich gold to a deep russet-brown. This 
light gives shape, form, and substance to the beings, animate and inanimate, 
that inhabit it. The light is so brilliant that it would blind the explorer if he 
were to look at it with the natural eye. Yet to the inner eye it is comforting 
and reassuring because in some strange way it seems interchangeable with 
enlightenment. In this world space is here and time is now. Beings exist 
in meaning only. They are in the same spot, on the same plane, at the same 
time; yet they preserve complete individuality. They move while they are at 
rest, and they are at rest while they move. Everything passes on the left of 
the observer and gives an impression of peace, dignity, and significance that 
is extremely beautiful. 

On very rare occasions this phase culminates in an experience that is 
consummative. In this seemingly fourth dimensional world the subject finds 
himself unexpectedly in a presence so still, so quiet, and so significant that it 
forces his attention to the exclusion of everything else. This presence seems 
to be the living embodiment of love, secu. y, and life everlasting. Its most 
outstanding quality is the combination of ...finite strength combined with 
infinite gentleness. In contemplation of and in identification with this sublime 
presence the subject goes into a state of ecstasy. Sometimes the same experi- 
ence occurs in the presence of a particular figure, completely draped in a 
gray silken cloth and emanating an opal light, in whom the observer recog- 
nizes his greater self. 

The experimental subjects report that spontaneous imagery has a ca- 
thartic effect and, when practiced persistently, generates a sense of inner 
strength and a feeling of significance which enables them to cope more suc- 
cessfully with their everyday lives and their external environment. Certain 
events and episodes in the exercises have specific beneficial effects. The visual- 
ization of colors gives a feeling of freedom and well-being that resembles the 
euphoria of a successful session in analysis. The aperture in space with bright 
light streaming through embues the observer with a feeling of self-confidence 
and strength. The tunnel experience reduces anxiety and tension. In reaction 
to the loneliness and humiliation experienced in the cosmic disturbance the 
subject acquires a sense of fellowship and of being an integral part of the 
universe. The final experience in the exercises seems to lie in the sphere of 
classical mysticism. It brings about a temporary transmutation of personality 
and a more lasting reorientation in the sense of values and the frame of 
reference of the observer. 


Notes on the African Research and Studies Program 
[ Continued from p. 149] 


Mr. C. H. Walter Howe, a candi- 
date for the Ph.D. degree in the De- 
partment of Government, Boston 
University, and formerly a foreign 
service officer and African Program 
Fellow for the academic year 1955- 
56, has currently been the recipient 
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of a Ford Foundation Fellowship to 
permit him to complete his graduate 
work and to prepare a dissertation 
on “The Growth of African Partici- 
pation in Parliamentary Institutions 
in Uganda from 1930 to 1955.” 
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Boston University Book Review 


Modern Science and Christian Beliefs, by Arthur F. Smethurst.* Nashville, 
Tenn.: Abingdon Press, 1955, 300 pp., $4.00. 


Reviewed by L. DEWo F** 


Few men could bring to their 
research such high competence in 
both natural science and Christian 
theology as that possessed by Canon 
Smethurst. Holding a Ph.D. degree 
from the University of London for 
research in geology and geochem- 
istry, he is a fellow of the Geological 
Society, the Chemical Society, and 
the Mineralogical Society. He has 
also an honors degree in theology 
from Oxford. He shows himself to be 
well acquainted with various current 
philosophies as well, and his clear, 
systematic style of exposition is a 
pleasure to read. 

This book is in welcome contrast to 
many recent efforts to insulate re- 
ligious faith from scientific and 
philosophical evidences. Smethurst 
expresses regret that ‘“‘just at the 
moment when it is urgently neces- 
sary that scientists and Christian 
thinkers should understand one an- 
other..., the tendency in some ec- 
clesiastical circles should be towards 
a form of theology which draws an 
‘iron curtain’ between the world of 
nature and the realm of the spirit” 
(p. xvi). He rightly observes that 
such religious isolationism tends to 
produce both distrust and misunder- 
standing. 

The main theses defended by 
Smethurst are: 1) that ‘‘the presup- 
positions of modern science rest on 
the Christian faith’? (p. 32); 2) that 


the founders of modern science did 


*Arthur F. Smethurst is chancellor and 
canon residentiary of Salisbury Cathedral 
and examining chaplain to the Bishop of 
Salisbury. 

**T,. Harold DeWolf is Professor of Sys- 
tematic Theology, School of Theology, Bos- 
ton University. 
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explicitly draw their presuppositions 
from the Christian faith; 3) that the 
spirit of a good scientist rests on 
Christian virtues; 4) that the sciences 
are designedly and properly self- 
limited in scope and need supple- 
mentation by religious and other 
non-scientific confrontations of our 
universe; and 5) that the various 
points at which basic Christian 
teachings appear to be in tension 
with the science of nature or of man 
are found not to be real contradic- 
tions, when both the scientific knowl- 
edge and the Christian concerns are 
properly understood. 

Valuable appendices present ex- 
cellent brief expositions and critical 
discussions of three types of phil- 
osophy which have arisen in response 
to the modern sciences and the uses 
to which they have been put, 
namely, logical positivism, the dia- 
lectical materialism of the Com- 
munists, and existentialism. 

Modern scientists usually plunge 
into their work, the author observes, 
without much thought of the presup- 
positions upon which the sciences 
rest. The three principal assumptions 
are “belief in the orderliness of the 
universe,” (p. 5) “belief in the 
principle of causality or intelligibility 
in the natural world,” (p. 8) and 
“‘belief in the reliability of human 
reason” (p. As Albert Einstein 
and Leopold Infeld have written, 
“without the belief in the inner 
harmony of our world there could be 
no science,” (p. 11) and “without the 
belief that it is possible to grasp the 
reality with our theoretical con- 
structions...there could be no sci- 
ence” (p. 11). These assumptions 
are in full accord with the Christian 
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faith, which, as Archbishop William 
Temple has said, is “the most 
avowedly materialist of all the great 
religions,” and such assumptions are 
implied by the Christian doctrines 
of Creation, the Incarnation, and the 
Sacraments. 

Of the early pioneers of modern 
science, Smethurst notes that Coper- 
nicus was “‘a devout canon” of the 
Roman Catholic Church, Galileo 
‘“‘was convinced that in his work he 
was glorifying God,” (p. 33) and 
Johann Kepler was an_ intensely 
earnest Christian mystic. ‘Robert 
Boyle wrote considerably more about 
the Bible and the Christian faith 
than he ever wrote about science” 
(p. 34). Sir Isaac Newton was an 
outstanding Christian preacher and 
his religious writings exceeded in 
volume his writings on mathematics 
and physical science. Many other 
examples are given and more thor- 
ough studies of the subject are cited. 

The skeptical twist given to the 
interpretation of scientific results in 
the eighteenth century, and often 
subsequently, has been due, Smet- 
hurst avers, to non-scientific social 
forces, including misguided leaders 
of organized religion, not to any- 
thing inherent in either the sciences 
or the essentials of Christian faith. 
If some religious reactionaries op- 
posed new scientific views, so also did 
conservative scientists. 

Among the virtues needed by the 
effective scientist and cultivated by 
the Christian religion, Smethurst 
includes intellectual integrity or re- 
spect for truth, intellectual humility, 
courage, unselfish devotion to one’s 
work, patience, self-control, and, 
increasingly of late, co-operative 
‘team spirit” (p. 43). 

Men of faith ought gratefully to 
put to use the skills and means de- 
veloped by the sciences, for the 
supplying of human need, and a 
common effort toward this end 
should bring church and laboratory 


into a heightened mutual respect. It 
is to Canon Smethurst’s credit that 
his book is one of the relatively few 
in recent literature to face realisti- 
cally the extremely difficult but 
critically urgent problem of popula- 
tion and the means of sustenance, a 
problem due to the magnificent 
services of the sciences in protecting 
and extending human life. Wisely, he 
contends for the careful stewardship 
of the earth’s material resources and 
for planned parenthood. “This,” he 
rightly insists, “is in no way con- 
trary to Christian principles. Tem- 
perance, self-control, a sense of 
responsibility, forethought, are all 
Christian duties; and the idea that 
one should produce numerous chil- 
dren, without any idea of how they 
are to be supported or on the assump- 
tion that they must be supported by 
the community, is not Christian” 
(p. 56). 

The present reviewer would raise 
doubts about such contentions of 
Canon Smethurst as that extra- 
sensory perception is now scienti- 
fically well-established (pp. 195-96), 
that the doctrine of the Virgin Birth 
is a dogma important to the Chris- 
tian faith (p. 215) — although it is 
mentioned in only two books of the 
New Testament and those two pre- 
sent important contrary evidence — 
and that Jesus of Nazareth claimed 
to be God (p. 239) — an assertion 
for which historical evidence is 
lacking. 

Although the author notes, at 
times, significant similarities of Chris- 
tian and Jewish doctrine, he ought to 
have taken more generous account of 
“Christian” contributions in which 


Judaism has shared. He should also 


have adhered more consistently to 
the distinction which he makes be- 
tween the harmony of Christian 
faith with the sciences, on the one 
hand, and a necessary dependence 
of the presuppositions of the sciences 
on Christian faith, on the other. He 
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persuasively argues that certain major emphases nor undermine the 
Christian doctrines do support the other important contentions of the 
presuppositions of the sciences and work. Canon Smethurst has made a 
that this relationship was very im- valuable contribution to the im- 
portant to the development of the portant work of bridging some of the 
sciences. He is much less convincing sadly divided aspects of our culture. 
when he seems to say, on occasion, Professors of the sciences, theology, 
that in the long run Christian belief and other disciplines might well find 
is indispensable to the sciences as_ such a book as this a useful subject 


such. of candid interdisciplinary conversa- 
These criticisms do not concern _ tion. 


Protestant-Catholic Tensions: 


A Repetition and Extension Study in 
Simple Frequency-Type Content Analysis 


Strunk, JRr., Graduate Assistant, Department of 
Psychology and Pastoral Counseling, School of Theology, Boston University 


Content analysis as a psycho-social method has grown steadily in 
importance within recent years.? With the increasing attention now being 
given to the use of personal documents in the behavioral sciences,! content 
analysis has become not only an acceptable method in communication 
analysis but has proven an exceedingly rewarding approach for psychological 
science in general. 

It has also been pointed out with some degree of feeling that repetitions 
of studies have been woefully few in number. Weitz* in a recent article 
entitled “‘Let’s Do It Again,” has insisted on the necessity of repeating 
published studies in the behavioral sciences. 

In the light of the above observations, it is the purpose of the present 
study to repeat a content analysis investigation made by another worker in 
order to determine the degree of discrepancy between two independently 
conducted studies dealing with the same material, and to extend the original 
study in an attempt to discover if the initially differentiated trend continues 
in the same or in a different direction. 

The study chosen for this repetition-investigation was one conducted 
by Kane? and published in 1951. Kane read three types of communication 
material appearing in Christian Century, a Protestant weekly magazine, and 
in America, a Roman Catholic weekly. All editorials, articles, and letters 
appearing in these two religious periodicals during the first six months of 
1939, 1944, and 1949 were read and classified in terms of criticism; i.e., if an 
item appearing in the Christian Century was definitely critical of Catholicism, 
it was noted, and if an item appearing in America was definitely critical of 
Protestantism, it was also noted. In this way it was possible for Kane to 
determine increase or decrease of tension between Protestantism and Catholi- 
cism. Kane found a definite and significant increase in Protestant-Catholic 
tensions between the years 1939-1949. 
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In the present study the writer first carefully examined Kane’s criteria, 
read the same issues of the two periodicals (plus the first six months of the 
1954 issues of both magazines), and classified the communication material 
according to the categories established in the original study. (In the Christian 
Century over 2300 separate items were read, which included all editorials, 
articles, and letters. In America 2500 separate items were examined.) 

Table 1 gives the general results of this analysis. It shows the number of 
items of a critical nature. The results of the original study may be found in 
parentheses. Discrepancies are easily examined. These slight differences do 
not affect the general trend; i.e., a definite increase in Protestant-Catholic 
tensions is manifested in the recorded frequencies of critical items, both in the 
original study and in the present analysis. 


TABLE 1 


The number of items in the Christian Century and America during the first six 
months of 1939, 1944, 1949, and 1954 critical of Catholicism or Protestantism 
respectively. Figures in parentheses are from Kane’s study.? 

1939 1944 1949 1954 


Christian Century 13(15) =15(15) =42(12) 33 
America 8(8) 3(3) 12(14) 12 


The extended aspect of the present research, however, does not indicate 
any further tension increase. Indeed, if anything, it appears that Protestant- 
Catholic tensions have decreased since 1949. 

Though there are several variances, none are serious enough to change 
the trend discovered in the original analysis. The Kane study also broke 
down the analysis into types of communication; i.e., editorials, articles, or 
letters. A similar analysis done by the present writer revealed no great dis- 
crepancies in regard to such a breakdown. 

It is interesting to note that though this is a very simple frequency-type 
content analysis study, discrepancies nevertheless appear. Undoubtedly the 
personal equation explains part of the disagreement. It is probably safe to 
assume that a highly complex content analysis would increase the possibility 
of disagreement between independent workers, especially if a great deal of 
subjective judgments were demanded. 

It would appear from this limited investigation that it is possible to 
repeat a content analysis study of a simple frequency-type and arrive at 
essentially the same results obtained in the original analysis conducted by 
another worker. But it is suggested that a more complex analysis involving 
a great deal of subjective judgments might reveal greater discrepancies. 
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Samaritan Material at Boston University: 
The Boston Collection and the “‘Abisha Scroll’’ 


Rosert E. Moopy, Director of University 
Libraries and Museums 


In the fall of 1952 the family! of the late Rev. William E. Barton, D.D., 
LL.D., of Oak Park, Illinois, and Foxboro, Massachusetts, presented to 
Boston University the collection of Samaritan literature which that inter- 
nationally known author and lecturer had collected over many years of 
personal acquaintance with the Samaritans and their High Priest, Jacob. 

The materials may be described briefly as follows: 

1. Manuscript copy of the Samaritan Pentateuch made by the High 
Priest, Jacob. It is 16 inches wide and 106 feet long, with 230 columns of 
writing and 154 lines to a column, in a brass case. 

2. Photographs of the so-called “‘Abisha Scroll’’ or sacred Pentateuch 
which is enshrined in the synagogue of the Samaritans at Nablus. 

3. Several fragments of ancient manuscripts: framed Ten Command- 
ments; one sheet of a manuscript torah (Deuteronomy); one scroll — Leviti- 
cus, chapters 4-7; three columns of a leather scroll — Exodus; one framed 
sheet written on both sides — unidentified. 

4. Anumber of scrolls: five scrolls of the book of Esther; a tin torah case 
with small scroll; a large Yemenite Pentateuch on leather. 

5. Anumber of Samaritan books, all copied by the High Priest: Exodus in 
four volumes; Public Prayers, two volumes; Samaritan Chronicle, one volume; 
Joshua, one volume; The History of Joshua, with commentary; An Account of 
Jacob's Well, by Isaac, the second Priest; The Story of Joseph. 

6. Books by the High Priest, Jacob: The Book of Questions and Answers: 
An Epitome of Samaritan Beliefs and Practices; History and Book of Ritual; The 
Messtanic Hope of the Samaritans. 

7. The correspondence of Dr. Barton with Jacob the High Priest, with 
translations by Dr. Gaskoin Wright and Professor A. Ben Kori. 

8. A colored copy of the chart of the Tabernacle in the Wilderness, en- 
graved on the case of the Holy Scroll, with a key. 

9. A bibliography of Samaritan books. 

10. The correspondence of Dr. Barton with members of the American 
Samaritan Committee, chiefly Mr. E. K. Warren. 

11. Copies of Dr. Barton’s own publications on the Samaritans. 

The most exciting items in this inventory are the photographs of the 
**Abisha Scroll.” The story of how Dr. Barton obtained them is too long to 
tell here, but the scroll was photographed in 1919, and prints were sent to 
America to Dr. Barton and to Mr. E. K. Warren. In return for the privilege 
of photographing, the American Samaritan Committee paid the Samaritan 
Community 4280 francs. The death of Mr. Warren and of the High Priest, 
Jacob, coupled with an unfortunate misunderstanding with the Samaritans, 
ended, about 1925, Dr. Barton’s attempt to make the text of the scroll avail- 
able for study. The statement of Professor Kahle of Giessen, the foremost 
authority on the Samaritans, based upon a single photograph sent to him by 
Car! Watzinger, that the original was no older than the fourteenth century, 
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rather effectively discouraged scholars. Indeed, it seemed incredible to Pro- 
fessor Kahle, as it had before and has since to other scholars, that the Samari- 
tans would have allowed the Holy Scroll to be unrolled, let alone photo- 
graphed. It was generally known that the Samaritans frequently had re- 
sponded to insistent requests to see the scroll, by substituting another ancient 
document for the original. 

Dr. Barton described the difficulty encountered when his photographs 
were made. ‘“‘The Samaritans objected strongly to the photographing of this 
document. They said that very few persons outside their own colony had ever 
seen it. They admitted that they had substituted another old manuscript for 
this, whenever they professed to have shown the ancient scroll. It had been 
photographed in its case, showing two or three columns of the writing, but 
they declared to remove it from the case and unroll it would be a very danger- 
ous thing, as the parchment was very old and liable to be damaged beyond 
possible restoration.” 

Even Dr. Edward Robertson of the John Rylands Library, Manchester, 
England, a foremost scholar in the field, was dubious as to the authenticity 
of the photographs which were sent to him in microfilm copies in 1954. Closer 
study by Dr. Robertson, however, convinced him that at last the original text 
of the sacred scroll of the Samaritans was available for critical examination. 
‘There can be no doubt whatever that the photographs in the Boston Uni- 
versity Library are of the ‘Abisha Scroll’,’’ he wrote. He therefore asked per- 
mission to publish as much of the text as was legible. As he proceeded with his 
investigation, he learned that a Spanish scholar was occupied with the same 
task, having recently obtained a completely new set of photographs. 

In Sefared, 1953, pages 119-129, Professor Perez Castro of the Univer- 
sity of Madrid, in an article entitled ‘El Sefer Abisha,” tells the story, without 
knowing that the scroll had been photographed before. His close examination 
of his photographs has led him to conclude that that portion of the scroll from 
Numbers 35 to the end of Deuteronomy is of great antiquity. The greater 
part of the rest of the scroll, however, was supplied apparently in the four- 
teenth century, though some portions are evidently older. Professor Castro 
states that he intends to publish as soon as possible an exact transcription of 
the oldest part of the scroll, with the necessary scholarly apparatus to make it 
the definitive text. In due time it will appear as a new edition of the Complu- 
tenstan Polyglot. 

On November 22, 1956, Dr. Robertson delivered a lecture in London on 
the occasion of the centenary of the birth of the great Semitic scholar, Dr. 
Moses Gaster, the function being sponsored by the Royal Asiatic Society. 
Dr. Robertson has kindly allowed this writer to see a copy of the lecture. In it 
Dr. Gaster discusses the Samaritan scroll, saying that such early Church 
Fathers as Origen and Jerome referred to the Samaritan version of the Penta- 
teuch as being older than the Jewish. That the Sacred Scroll was hidden from 
despoiling hands is not to be wondered at, considering how much of Samari- 
tan literature was destroyed not only by the pagan Roman emperors but also 
by the Christian rulers of Byzantium. Under Islam the Samaritans enjoyed 
more toleration. Even so, there is no mention of the scroll until 1149 A.D., 
when a Samaritan chronicle tells of the partial destruction of the Sacred 
Scroll by an earthquake which occurred while the scroll was being carried 
in a procession. All that remained was the whole of Deuteronomy and the 
concluding two chapters of Numbers. In 1352 a Samaritan scholar tells of the 
scroll and describes the cryptogram which begins in Deuteronomy 6:10. It 
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says that: “Abishu, son of Pinhas, son of Eleazar, son of Aaron, the Priest, 
wrote the holy book in the door of the Tent of Meeting on Mount Gerizzim 
in the thirteenth year of the dominion of the Children of Israel over the land 
of Canaan...” 

The question of the age of the scroll has excited much speculation. Dr. 
Moses Gaster, who saw it, wrote that it bore ‘‘all the traces of high antiquity: 
parts have become illegible, some of the letters have been re-written, and it 
consists mainly of a mass of patches held together by a backing. Altogether it 
is in such a dilapidated condition that only the utmost care in handling it 
will preserve it. It would be impossible to make it later than the first century: 
it may be older, but it is certainly not later than the date assigned by me.” 

The important question discussed by Dr. Robertson in his lecture was 
the effect which the recovery of this early text of the Pentateuch was likely 
to have on the text criticism of the Hebrew Bible. Currently, ‘‘the prevailing 
view is that, of the three streams, viz. the Masoretic text at the back of the 
Greek Septuagint text, the Hebrew text, and the Samaritan text, what to all 
appearances is the main stream is represented by the forerunner of the Greek 
text.”” Of the three, the Septuagint and the Samaritan are closer to each 
other. The Masoretic text is generally looked upon as the first offshoot. 

The arguments for these conclusions, says Dr. Robertson, have recently 
been upset by the discovery in Cave 4 of Qumran in the Dead Sea area of a 
manuscript with the greater part of the Samaritans’ Book of Exodus written 
in paleo — Hebrew book hand — a form of script current as early as the 
third century B.C. He concludes, “The origin then of the ancient Scroll of the 
Samaritans. ..may well go back into the shadows beyond the fifth century 
B.C. — at least the older part of the manuscript may.... It may well be that 
the ancient Scroll of the Law of the Samaritans has yet a significant part to 
play in the text criticism of the first five books of the Hebrew Bible.” 


Announcement 


The John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation has awarded Gug- 
genheim Fellowships for 1957 to three Boston University Facuity members. 

Dr. Robert V. Bruce, Instructor in History, under his Fellowship Award, 
will conduct a study of the 1877 railroad strikes and labor riots in the United 
States. 

Dr. Karl J. Geiringer, Professor of History and Theory of Music, under 
his Fellowship Award, will continue his study of Joseph Haydn’s early 
musical style. Dr. Geiringer’s research will be conducted in both the United 
States and Europe. 

Dr. Armand Siegel, Associate Professor of Physics, under his Fellowship 
Award, will conduct a study of the problems of applied statistical mechanics. 

The Guggenheim Fellowship Awards are designed to assist the Fellows 
to advance to higher levels of accomplishments in their individual fields. 
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